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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE QUILEUTE INDIANS 1 

By LEO J. FRACHTENBERG 

Introduction 
F the numerous phases of primitive life which confront and 



attract the attention of the student of primitive races, 
none is more interesting and none yields a better insight 
into the philosophical concepts of a given set of people, than the 
attempt, on the part of these people, to explain the mysterious 
causes which surround a person's death and the speculations con- 
cerning the complexion of the next world, and the forms of life 
assumed in the hereafter by the soul of a departed person. It is the 
study of eschatology, the investigations conducted into the beliefs, 
held by primitive races, concerning after-life and the composition 
of the human being, which reveal to us the deepest and minutest 
philosophical thoughts of primitive man. And, if it be true that the 
aptitude for mental achievenent of a given race may be measured 
by the depth of its speculations into the philosophy of life, its 
origin and future, as evinced in the logical beliefs held regarding 
souls and forms of after-life, then the American Indian, and par- 
ticularly the Indian of the Northwest coast, must be regarded, on 
the basis of such a study (even if all other criteria were lacking) 
as having achieved a high stage of intellectual development. It 
may be safely supposed that a high mental aptitude goes hand in 
hand with a corresponding aptitude for attaining to a high develop- 
ment of certain phases of material culture, such as pottery, basketry, 
woodcarving, or certain accomplishments pertaining to a sea-faring 
life. In this respect, a close parallel suggests itself between Ancient 
Greece and the various units that go to make up the Northwest 
Coast area. In both regions, we find a high mentality closely 
followed by, or to put it differently, effecting, an unusual develop- 
ment of material culture. The Tlingit, Haida, Kwakiutl, Nootka, 

1 Published with the permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Quileute, and other Indians of the Northwest coast, display certain 
forms of intellectual life coupled with high cultural achievements 
which are certainly lacking among the tribes living farther south. 

This contrast is particularly strong when one compares the lewd 
mythology, the woeful attempts at philosophy, and the complete 
absence of any highly developed phases of material culture among 
the Indians of Oregon (such as the Coos, Siuslaw, Alsea, Molala, 
and Kalapuya) with the beautiful tales, the high philosophical 
concepts, and the accomplished forms of basketry and wood-carving 
of the Indians north of the Columbia river. In this connection, 
it may be noted that the farther north from the Columbia river 
we proceed, the more highly developed (intellectually and culturally) 
tribes we find. In other words, the Columbia river would seem 
to form a dividing line between two well-defined and sharply con- 
trasted cultural areas. And, just as in Ancient Greece, or in Italy 
during the Renaissance, or in Germany during the classical period of 
Schiller and Goethe, where intellectual and cultural attainments 
as national assets did not interfere in the least with professions of 
allegiance to regional governments, so, also on the Northwest 
coast, the high mental and cultural development was equally shared 
in by all the tribes constituting that region without affecting, 
however, their separation into several groups and tribes. In Greece, 
as well as in Italy or in Germany, we deal with a more or less homo- 
genous people bound together by ties of kinship and language, 
whose high traits were more national than regional in character. 
And, may we not assume the probability of eventual proof, that the 
adaptability of all Northwest Indians for a high type of culture 
ultimately goes back to a common source which has little, if any- 
thing, to do with contact or the influences of environment? 

Before proceeding with a discussion of Quileute eschatology, 
it may be well to say a few words concerning the distribution and 
history of these people. The Quileute Indians, it will be remem- 
bered, belong, with the now extinct Chimakum tribe, to the so- 
called Chimakuan linguistic family. Earlier writers, and particu- 
larly Farrand, assigned three distinct dialects to this group; the- 
Chimakum, the Quileute, and the Hoh. The latter, however, 
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according to a detailed investigation carried out by the present 
writer, shows no particular points of differentiation from the 
Quileute variety, and the word Hoh may be safely assumed to be a 
purely geographical term. On the other hand, the differences 
between Chimakum and Quileute are purely lexicographic in char- 
acter, as is shown clearly by a comparison between the Chimakum 
data collected by Boas and Gibbs and my own Quileute material. 
Slight phonetic divergencies have been found to exist between 
these two dialects, the most important being the entire absence, in 
Quileute, of the nasals m and w, resulting in a regular substitution 
of b and d for the Chimakum nasals. Boas has long ago called 
attention to the close structural, and to some morphological, 
correspondence existing between the Wakashan (Kawkiutl-Nootka) , 
Salishan, and Chimakuan languages. It will be remembered that 
his discoveries were based upon very meager data. Since then, 
extensive data have been collected and digested by Boas and Sapir 
in the field of Wakashan linguistics; by Boas, Teit, Haeberlin, and 
others in the field of Salish philology ; and by the present writer in the 
field of Quileute and Makah linguistics. While much of this 
material is not yet available for comparatory purposes, enough 
has been published to demonstrate the soundness of Boas ' original 
theory. The present writer has gathered sufficient data upon which 
to base the assumption, that these three groups of languages are 
genetically related and that they ultimately go back to a single 
common source. Tentatively, he proposes to call these linguistic 
stocks, the Mosan group of languages, from the fact that the numeral 
four, mos or bos, occurs in some form or other in one or more dialects 
composing each of the stocks treated hitherto as separate units. 

The Chimakum Indians who, as has been said before, are totally 
extinct today, occupied a small portion of the northeastern part 
of Jefferson county in the state of Washington. Their Quileute 
cognates lived until 1854 on a small prairie in the central part of 
Clallam county in the same state. Since then, they have been 
moved farther west and occupy today a small strip of land around 
the mouth of the Quileute river, known as the Quileute Indian 
reservation. It is situated about 46 miles south of Cape Flattery 
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and about 50 miles north of the Quinault reservation. The Hoh 
Indians (about 30 in number) live some 20 miles south of the Quileute 
reservation. These Indians are of particular interest to the student 
of ethnology, because, with their Makah (Nootlca) neighbors to 
the north, they are the only North American Indians known to 
have actually engaged in whale-hunting, a profession in which they 
have attained a great skill and high perfection. Whale-hunting 
was given up by the Quileute Indians some 20 years ago, but most 
of them are still engaged in sealing which yields a not inconsiderable 
part of their annual income. As a littoral people the majority of 
the Quileute are fishermen today, deriving most of their income 
from this pursuit. However, I hope to demonstrate in another 
paper, 1 in the course of publication in the American Anthropologist, 
that originally these Indians were hunters, par excellence, and that 
they lived much farther inland than has been the case during the 
last seventy years. 

The material upon which this paper is based, forms part of an 
extensive study of Quileute ethnology and linguistics, undertaken 
under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
conducted during the summer of 1915 and during the summer and 
fall of 1916. The writer spent most of this time on the Quileute 
reservation, located at Lapush, Washington. While collecting 
these data, particular care was taken to interrogate only such 
individuals as were known to be authorities in their particular 
subjects. Thus, the chapter on eschatology was worked out with 
the aid given, willingly or grudgingly, by the last surviving medicine- 
men of the Quileute Indians. Two of these proved rather willing 
informants; a third had to be coaxed and cajoled into giving infor- 
mation; while the fourth refused most persistently and obstinately 
to "reveal any secrets imparted to him by his guardian-spirit." 
It was suggested to me that the persistent silence of this fourth 
potential informant may have been due to utter ignorance on his 
part; but I have good reasons to believe that his reticence was the 
result of a misguided conservatism and of actual fear of the possible 
consequences for revealing sacred mysteries. It is needless for me 

1 "The Ceremonial Societies of the Quileute Indians." 
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to accentuate the fact that, wherever possible, the information 
imparted by one informant was carefully checked up with the aid 
of the other individuals, and that the data, thus obtained, present 
a fairly accurate account of the beliefs held by the Quileute Indians 
regarding the soul, after-life, and the country of the souls. 

The Soul 

The Quileutes believe that each human being, animal, and inani- 
mate object possesses a plurality of souls which, upon the termina- 
tion of the visible existence of their owners, go to the Country of the 
Souls. These souls or shadows, called te'tipa'd, look exactly like 
the living being and may be taken off or put on in exactly the same 
manner as a snake sheds its skin. Generally, the souls complete 
their journey to the next world without any outside assistance; 
sometimes, however, the soul of a deceased relative will come up from 
the underworld to meet and aid the departing soul of a dying mem- 
ber of the same family. 

The human being, according to the best authorities, consists of 
the body (bones and skin) called libe'klis, whose ultimate fate is of 
no concern to the Quileute Indians; of an inner soul, called libite'- 
tipa'd "main, strong soul"; of an outside soul, termed tla'ykJis 
te'tipa'd "outside shadow"; of life, designated suwa'tcaqo'lowa 
"the being whereby one lives"; and of the ghost for which two 
distinct terms are used. The ghost of a living person is called 
Hotsa'aqo'lowa "the thing whereby one grows"; while that of a 
dead human being is alluded to as yald' "ghost, devil." According 
to one of my informants, a similar distinction in terminology is 
made between the outside soul which is still part of a person 
and betweeh the selfsame soul after its dissociation from the rest 
of the body, the latter being called ala'lila't.sqal, while to the 
former was applied the term used above. Inasmuch, however, 
as the other informants claimed to be totally ignorant of such a 
distinction and also in view of the fact that the new term is a 
verbal and not nominal form, I am inclined to look upon this novel 
differentiation as individualistic and not original. 

The combined efforts of my informants failed to bring out 
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clearly the exact function of the life-unit and its relative position 
to the other component elements of a human being. The most 
they ventured to say regarding it was that, 

It is distinct from the body, looks just like any of the two souls, dwells between 
the ghost and the outer soul, leaves the body before the departure of the latter, 
and may be recovered and restored to its owner by a properly qualified shaman. 

Far clearer and more definite was the information obtained regarding 
the other parts of a human being, which may be given as follows : 

The outside shadow leaves a person, as soon as he becomes sick, 
the inner soul departs a day or two before his death ; and the ghost 
leaves the body at the very moment when death sets in. Death 
can occur only after the departure of either the inner soul or of the 
ghost; the loss of the outer soul does not necessarily involve death. 
In other words, the Quileute Indian regards sickness as a result 
of the departure of a person's outside soul ; while death is caused by 
the loss of the inner soul or of the ghost. 

Upon leaving the body, the outer soul goes straight to the 
underworld. This, however, is not the case with the inner shadow 
which, before going to the underworld, visits the places frequented 
by its owner prior to his death and bids them farewell. These 
wanderings last usually a week and sometimes two. Upon its 
arrival at the underworld the inner soul is met by the outside 
shadow, and the two become unified just as they were prior to their 
temporary dissociation. Only the outside soul can be brought 
back from the Land of the Shadows and restored to its owner. 
But if a shaman succeeds in catching the inner soul of a person, 
while it is still traveling and before it has descended to the Land of 
the Shadows, he can restore it to its owner who, thereupon, regains 
his health. Only such shamans are capable of intercepting the 
two souls who have special guardian-spirits, called titepa'dasii. 
Such guardian-spirits are usually human beings. As has been 
said before, the two souls look exactly like the human being who 
owns them; the outside shadow, however, is somewhat darker 
than the inner soul. The souls of a person are his individual prop- 
erty and may not be sold. 

The ghost of a person is a trifle longer than the rest of the body, 
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extending somewhat beyond the toes and above the head. The 
ghost leaves the body simultaneously with the setting in of death 
and goes directly to the underworld where it joins the two souls. 
It will be remembered that, as long as the inner soul is still traveling, 
its owner is not yet dead. Consequently, his ghost stays with him 
until the inner soul, having completed its wanderings, arrives in 
the underworld. At that self -same moment death sets in, and 
the ghost leaves the body in order to join the two souls. No 
shaman has the power to bring back a departed ghost, but their 
guardian-spirits enable them to see and to drive away ghosts. 
The ghosts sometimes come up from the underworld causing sick- 
ness among the living relatives so that these may die and join them. 
Occasionally they merely visit their former habitations. On all 
of these trips they are usually accompanied by the two souls. 
Ghosts travel at night only and may be heard whistling, which is 
their form of singing. For that reason the Quileute are forbidden to 
whistle at night, because it is feared this might attract a ghost to a 
whistling person. Ghosts never like to come up close to the 
village, for the smell of living beings is repugnant to them. Only 
shamans have the power to drive the ghosts back into the under- 
world. This is accomplished by means of exorcisms revealed to 
the shaman by his guardian-spirit. At night when the common 
people begin to feel creepy, in the belief that ghosts may be coming, 
they shoot off their guns and make other noises, in the conviction 
that this will keep the ghosts away from their households. Should 
a common person meet a ghost face to face, that person would go 
into convulsions and die on the spot. Ghosts of dead warriors 
sometimes act as protectors of the living relatives of these warriors. 
The ghost has the form of a human being and is provided with 
hands, feet, eyes, nose, etc. His body is covered all over with 
moss, including the face, mouth, hair, and hands. His nose is long 
and hangs down as far as the chin; his eyes are large, round, and of a 
yellow color; he walks crooked, crossing and recrossing his legs at 
each step and can run very fast. He eats and drinks just like a 
human being. One of my informants claims to have seen a ghost 
during a trip to the underworld. He could not come close to him, 
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however, for the ghost disappeared as soon as he became aware of 
the intruder. 

The Quileute are aware of the fact that the shadow of a person is 
caused by the sun. A majority of my informants claimed that it 
has no connection whatsoever with any of the souls; one, however, 
ventured the suggestion that it may in some way be related to the 
outer soul. 

The general theory regarding death is that it was originated by 
Raven, and the story told of its origin differs very little from similar 
tales obtained among the other Indian tribes of this region. The 
Quileute make no distinction between natural and unnatural causes 
of death; by this I mean between death caused, for example, by the 
infliction of a wound and between death caused by the occult 
powers of some malicious shaman. A person simply dies, because 
his soul has left him, the causes which brought about this departure 
being immaterial. 

The Country of the Souls 

Having discussed the Quileute beliefs regarding the composition 
of a human being, we shall now proceed to a description of the 
Country of the Souls and of the form of life pursued by these souls 
after their dissociation from the body of their owners. 

All souls, whether they belong to male or female beings, to 
good or bad people, go to the same place and traverse the same trail ; 
excepting the souls of infants. These have a country of their own, 
which will be described later on. 

The dwelling place of the souls is called the Country of the 
Ghosts and is situated way under the ground. The place and the 
trail leading to it have often been described by shamans who, 
accompanied by their guardian-spirits, used to go down there 
in order to bring back the souls of some of their patients. The 
journey could be made only by such shamans who had special 
guardian-spirits for that purpose. These guardians were usually 
dwarfs between one and two feet tall who, upon the death of one 
master, came back from the underworld and chose a different 
owner imparting to him the powers possessed by their previous 
master. 
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The underworld or Country of the Souls is situated very far 
from the surface of the earth. A shaman traveling there with the 
aid of' his guardian-spirit requires two days and two nights for that 
trip and, be it remembered, these guardians travel with lightning 
rapidity. The road is good and broad, and the underworld itself 
is a large valley with neither hills nor mountains. Through the 
center of the underworld runs a river, about a quarter of a mile wide, 
and the souls dwell on both banks of this river, occupying houses 
exactly like those of the living Quileute. The river divides the 
underworld into two equal parts. On one side live those souls 
who have died long ago, while on the nearer bank dwell the souls of 
recently departed Indians. The river is crossed by means of a 
canoe, and for that reason the Quileute Indians bury their dead in 
canoes. The soul of a poor Indian whose relatives cannot afford a 
canoe-burial, crosses the river by walking on the fishtrap owned in 
common by all the inhabitants of the underworld. The trail is at 
first dark and dim but, as one progresses farther down, it becomes 
lighter and lighter until the Country of the Souls is reached, where 
the sun shines with the same brightness as in the world above. 

At a distance situated about one third from the upper world 
there stands a house called tlapeli'ttl "mat-house" in which the 
traveling souls stay over night, resting and acquiring new strength 
for a continuation of their journey. The trail leads right 
through this house. In the morning the souls resume their journey 
and reach pretty soon a lake called hfo'le'sida' "sticky water" 
which is so situated that each soul must wade through it in order 
to continue the trip. The water of this lake, when partaken of by a 
soul, causes the actual death of its owner. Hence, a shaman going 
in quest of a lost soul, will always refrain from tasting this water. 
Beyond this lake there are berry-grounds where the souls pick 
salmon-berries and strawberries. These berries, too, may be eaten 
by the souls only. A shaman, who even touches them, drops dead. 
Farther down the road there is a pole stuck into the ground and 
continually springing over the trail. The souls have no trouble in 
passing by this pole. But the shaman, in order to pass by it safely, 
must have a special magic called yala'a'lo' taxe'lit " ghost guardian," 
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which causes the pole to stop its swinging motion while the shaman 
goes by. A shaman lacking in such a guardian-spirit can go no 
further and must turn back. Beyond this pole there is another 
obstruction in the form of a rotten log lying clear across the road in 
such a way that each person must step over it. And since this log 
keeps on shrinking and expanding just like a rubber, only a soul or a 
shaman having the "ghost magic" can go over it. From here on 
the trail becomes fine and unobstructed, ending at the very river. 
Extending clear across the river there is a fishtrap in which the souls 
catch all their fish. 

The souls of recently departed people cannot cross at once to the 
other side. If they do so, they are driven back. They must stay 
on the nearer side until they have lost all scent of "recent death." 
The "older" souls have a sentinel on each side of the river called 
tci'ali'qJwayo' "guardian" whose duty it is to see to it that no 
"new" soul comes across until the proper time has arrived. As 
soon as the "new" soul has completed it apprenticeship and becomes 
"ripe" for dwelling in the "older community," it is instructed by 
one of these sentinels how to act and what to do in the real Country 
of the Souls. New arrivals are usually met and welcomed by the 
souls of those relatives and friends who had preceded them into the 
underworld. 

The grouping of the souls in the underworld corresponds to 
their grouping in the upper world; that is to say, souls belonging 
to one and the same family constitute an individual house-group 
and own and live in a- house of their own. The Country of the 
Souls differs in nothing from the upper world. It is abundantly 
supplied with all necessities of life. Each soul pursues the same 
occupation as in the world above. Sickness prevails among the 
souls to the same degree as among the living Indians, and the soul- 
shamans are kept constantly busy. Good and bad weather, day 
and night, changes of the season prevail also in the underworld. 
Women bear children in the usual way, and wars are not infrequently 
waged among the souls. The souls have an ocean of their own, 
thereby giving them the opportunity to follow the whale-hunting 
profession. All souls stay in the underworld forever. 
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Animals, birds, fish, etc., dwell in special underworlds of their 
own. These are visited by the dead hunters and fishermen who 
thus obtain their necessary supplies of fresh game and fish. No one 
knows the exact locations of these places, nor has any living person 
ever been able to find out how to reach them. 

Attention has been called before to the fact that, according to 
Quileute belief, infants and children live in a separate underworld. 
This is called tcitco'otsklatal, is situated south of the Country of 
grown-up Souls, and has a trail of its own. The same is covered with 
nice, green grass and is much shorter than the other road. It is not 
dotted with obstructions and leads right into the habitations of the 
souls. The whole place consists of a grass-covered valley sur- 
rounded by small hills. ' Swings made of poles are found everywhere 
and are used by the children constantly. The houses are located 
right behind the playgrounds. A beautiful lake is situated in the 
middle of this underworld, and the children bathe in it frequently. 
It is not known whether and what the souls of infants eat. All 
children are under the perpetual care of some old women called 
la'tclas who stay with them all the time. No one has ever been 
able to find out how many of these keepers there are and how they 
came to live in this underworld. The children are never visited 
by the other souls, as there are no means of communication between 
the two underworlds. 

New York City. 



